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THE TRAINING SCHOOLS AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 

It has been evident for some time that we have been approaching 
a rather critical situation in nursing affairs, owing to the rapid expan- 
sion and extension of the nursing field, and the difficulty of securing 
enough specially trained and qualified women to fill the higher posi- 
tions where nurses are now in demand. This situation has not always 
been apparent to the individual nurse or the average nursing school, 
but now with the pressure which has come from the departure of many 
of our nurses to France, we are all beginning to feel the necessity of 
doing something immediately to increase our regular nursing forces and 
particularly to supply larger numbers of well trained women for the 
more important positions which are clamoring to be filled. The prob- 
lem is a national one and what we do now is going to affect profoundly, 
not only the future of the nursing profession, but what is much more 
important, the life and health of the nation during the critical years 
which are to come. 

The problem in its main outline is a comparatively simple one. In 
addition to all our heavy responsibilities at home, we have a big new 
army to supply with adequate nursing care. We must also expect 
that all our existing hospitals, sanatoria and convalescent homes in this 
country will be taxed to their utmost capacity and new ones will prob- 
ably be needed to care for the human wreckage which will very soon 
be drifting back from the overcrowded hospitals of France. 

What the present nursing resources of the country are, we have 
only a very general idea, and we can make only a rough guess at the 
proportion of nurses of various kinds who are needed to supply the 
normal nursing demands of the average community. A survey of the 
nursing resources of New York City is now being made and this is to 
be followed, probably, by a country-wide census of all the forces which 
can be depended upon for nursing service of every kind. The results of 
this census will be exceedingly interesting and valuable, but we cannot 
wait till we have definite data from all parts of the country before start- 
ing to increase our nursing forces. We have abundance of evidence to 
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show that we shall need more recruits than we can train in the next 
few years, and that for the teaching and direction of the rank and file 
of that army, we need a very large proportion of officers and leaders — 
women of superior qualifications, education and training, who can be 
pushed into positions of responsibility as quickly as they can be pre- 
pared. Some indication of the urgent need for such specially qualified 
leaders may be gathered from the fact that several large and well known 
bureaus and organizations, such as the Department of Nursing and 
Health at Teachers College, the National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing and the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, state that they 
seldom fill more than 10 per cent of the requests that come to them and 
that they are constantly embarrassed and distressed by the number of 
urgent appeals which they are helpless to meet. This is particularly 
true of positions for instructors and superintendents of training schools, 
and leaders and organizers of various public health nursing activities. 
The demand for such workers will undoubtedly be greater now that a 
considerable number of our better qualified women have gone or are 
going abroad. The question is, How are we to fill up these ranks most 
quickly and with the most effective forces? 

It is very plain that we will get no satisfactory or permanent relief 
through any of the short -course plans which are being urged to meet 
the special war situation. The need both here and abroad is for the 
best trained nurses that are to be had, and until we find that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to build up an adequate nursing force of this type, we 
should not be willing to accept any inferior quality of service. Quite 
apart from the danger of disorganizing and breaking down professional 
standards which have so painfully been built up for the protection of 
the public and of our own workers, the introduction of irregular ama- 
teur service is both uneconomical and inefficient. The time spent on 
teaching and supervising such workers, even if they are to perform only 
elementary duties, could be spent much more profitably on a stable and 
more or less permanent student staff of workers who would then be 
able to take over more and more responsible duties, and in a compara- 
tively short time to relieve graduate nurses both in the hospitals and, 
if necessary, in certain public health organizations outside. Instead 
of a more or less disorganized and variable service of limited scope and 
usefulness, performed by free-lances, we would have an organized body 
of regularly enlisted recruits, who could be depended on for a continuous 
and steadily more valuable service as pupils for at least two or three 
years, with the prospect of many more years of expert service as 
graduate nurses. 
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If even a few hundred of the "voluntary aids" who were rushed in 
to help out in the hospitals of England in the beginning of the war 
could have been put through the regular training, they would have 
served their country much more effectively and they would now be 
ready to relieve the sorely-pressed regular forces that have been bear- 
ing the heavy end of war nursing work. Besides they would now be 
entitled to full recognition as nurses with all kinds of interesting pro- 
fessional opportunities before them. Such a plan would have prevented, 
too, the exceedingly complicated situation which is being created by 
the demand of some of these semi -trained women for regular nursing 
diplomas, on the basis of their experience and service in war hospitals. 
Even if no such complication should exist, we cannot help lamenting 
the sad loss of promising material for regular nursing ranks, and the 
waste of so much good time and good ability which might have been 
so much more profitably spent in a well-planned, nursing course. 
If the short cut to nursing work had not been open, undoubtedly 
many of these women would have taken the regular course. 

The whole situation is being very carefully studied by the National 
Nursing Committee (now working under the Committee of the Gen- 
eral Medical Board of the Council on National Defense), which repre- 
sents all our national nursing organizations, the Red Cross, the Depart- 
ment of Nursing and Health at Teachers College, and includes several 
experts in public health, medical and social work. This committee 
is convinced that the best way to meet the situation is for all hospitals 
having good facilities for the training of nurses, to enlarge their enter- 
ing classes as speedily as possible, providing temporary living accom- 
modations, and additional teaching facilities, if necessary, for this pur- 
pose. They also strongly recommend that every effort be made to 
arouse interest in nursing as a profession, and that every inducement 
should be offered to bring into this field more women of the type needed 
for organization and leadership. 

There are several sources of good material for nursing schools which 
we have not fully tapped, but the best is undoubtedly the increasingly 
large group of young college women who have the advantage not only 
of well-trained minds, and a substantial body of knowledge but who 
also have usually had their eyes opened to social needs and who are 
eager and ready to take their part in constructive social work. The 
claim which is often advanced, that college women are no more skillful 
in their technical duties, or more responsible or efficient in their ward 
work in the hospital than bright high school girls, may be perfectly jus- 
tified. It is a familiar argument in discussing the advantages (or dis- 
advantages) of a college education in business or industry to say that 
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the college man is often in the preliminary stages, inferior to the smart 
young clerk without such training. The real test comes farther on. 
Other things being equal all the evidence goes to prove that apart 
from the prestige and confidence which a college course gives, the college 
woman of good ability with a broader point of view and a habit of think- 
ing and digging into things, will go much farther, will strike out in 
newer lines more readily, and will accommodate herself more quickly 
and surely to changing conditions and needs in her line of work, than 
the one without a college training. 

It is precisely for such recruits as these, bringing initiative, origi- 
nality, intelligence, trained thinking powers, and a good background of 
sound knowledge, that we are in the greatest need in nursing today. 
The government, searching for the same kind of material from which 
to select and train the officers for the new national army, has drawn 
very largely from the colleges and higher educational institutions of the 
country. Every other profession makes a high bid for college-trained 
men and women, and it would seem to be perfectly obvious that this is 
the main source from which we should be drawing the leaders for our 
new nursing army. The principal difficulty in the past has been the 
length of the nursing training which, superimposed on the four years of 
college work, has seemed to many self-supporting college women a pro- 
hibitive requirement. The competition of other occupations, such as 
teaching and secretarial work, requiring a much shorter period of 
preparation, has usually been too strong for us. The present national 
emergency has, however, created a strong interest in nursing among 
college women, and many have been asking what allowance, if any, our 
schools would be willing to make for their years of special training. 
An informal inquiry was sent out by the three original members of the 
National Nursing Committee to a number of representative nursing 
schools, asking how many would be willing, during this period of special 
stress at least, to allow a reduction in time to college women bringing 
substantial scientific training. Most of them were willing to allow 
eight to nine months in the usual three-year course and some would 
allow the full year. The response was so prompt and generous that 
the committee is confident that many other hospitals would be willing 
to make a similar arrangement. 

The Committee then sent out an appeal to recent graduates of all 
the women's colleges in the country, urging on them the special claims 
of this important field of national service, and stating the terms on 
which they might now enter. It is too early yet to look for large re- 
turns, but we know that largely as a result of this appeal one hospital 
alone has already admitted seven college women for the special sum- 
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mer class, and there is every reason to hope that many more will be 
represented in fall classes throughout the country. 

The question of what would constitute a satisfactory basis for this 
exemption in time is already coming up. The courses which are im- 
portant for our purposes and which will be found in practically every 
good college are biology, chemistry, physics, hygiene and sanitation, 
psychology, sociology, economics and ethics. Some colleges also in- 
clude courses in household economics, nutrition, child hygiene, child 
psychology and social economy. It would be unfair to demand that 
every applicant should have covered any large proportion of these 
courses, but it is suggested that as a minimum each student applying 
for the exemption of eight to twelve months, should have covered sat- 
isfactorily at least one full year of regular college work in each of the 
following subjects or their equivalents: biology, including human physi- 
ology and bacteriology; chemistry, or chemistry and physics; sociology, 
or economics or social economy; and psychology or psychology and 
ethics. Good courses in English, history and language will, of course, 
be taken for granted. 

The general scheme of training for the condensed course will have 
to be worked out by the individual school, but it is probable that the 
first year will follow the usual lines, except for the science courses 
which have already been satisfactorily covered. The theoretical work 
in the second and third years is seldom too heavy to be combined in 
one year if the hours of ward duty are not excessive. It is believed 
that the period of practical experience in each department can be con- 
siderably condensed without loss to the student, if only some of the 
routine housekeeping work could be eliminated and the time planned 
more carefully with special reference to the best training and experience 
for the nurse, rather than the greatest convenience and economy for 
the hospital. 

It will be an interesting experiment to work out, and it ought to 
give us a better basis for developing a satisfactory policy for affiliating 
with and crediting the work of higher educational institutions. It will 
need a generous attitude on the part of training-school people, and a 
good deal of tact and patience to work out the new plan. We will 
have to recognize the fact too that we are on trial as well as the college 
girl. We believe that we have a great deal to give to her, but she has 
also much that she can bring to us. If we can only hold a good num- 
ber of these new recruits we may see the beginning of the new day in 
nursing, for which we have been looking and working so long. 



